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Editorials— 


TO BERTHOLD VON SCHENK: A TRIBUTE 





On Sunday Quasi Modo Geniti, our associate editor, Dr. Berthold von Schenk, 
concluded a ministry of 21 years as pastor of Our Saviour’s Church, the Bronx, 
New York City. Most readers of UNA SANCTA have come to know something 
of the tremendous impact he was permitted to make as a parish pastor, through 
such articles as “A Baptism Centered Parish” and ‘A Blueprint for Your Catholic 
Parish” which have appeared in past issues of this magazine. In saluting him upon 
his formal retirement we would also call attention to the impact he has made 
upon the Church, nationally and internstionally. He was a pioneer in the liturgical 
revival, fearlessly outspoken, whether he stood alone or, as in recent years, 
surrounded by a host of co-workers. He is a scholar of ecumenical interests and 
reputation. He is a churchman of manifest devotion and varied talents. And 
always, a warmly human brother in Christ, completely free of all stuffiness and 
pretension. 


Two of Pastor von Schenk’s many published writings will always stand as 
milestones in our own thinking. One is ‘The Presence,’ an interpretation of the 
Holy Communion. The other is ‘Lively Stones,” an introduction to the under- 
standing of Baptism and the Royal Priesthood. His ministry has been a call to 
fundamentals, a certain sound of the trumpet in the struggle to be the Church. 


We do not anticipate that retirement will mean inactivity for this man. We 
expect him to continue an active role in this publication's editorial council. We 
cannot envision him ever losing his zest for theological encounter nor his love 
for labor in the upbuilding of the Body of Christ. But we are happy that he has 
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now the opportunity to enjoy a long journey to the lands hallowed by the ministry 
of our Lord and the apostles. Fifteen years ago he taught us to find Bethleher, 
Calvary, the empty Sepulchre, and the Mount of Olives in the Sacrament of the 
Altar. As he now visits the historical sites associated with the great facts cf 
redemption, we do not think that he will find any greater spiritual blessing than 
he has long known through intimate acquaintance with the Presence. But we do 
hope that it will be a journey filled with physical refreshment and mental stimu- 
lation. And may the Lord give his guardian angels charge concerning Pastor and 
Mrs. von Schenk, to keep them in safety and return them to our American battlefront 
once again! 


“THIS DO” HOW OFTEN? 


We shall begin by assuming that the author of the article entitled “ ‘This Do’ 
How Often?” which appeared in The Lutheran Witness of March 21, 1961, is 
sincere in a desire to help the individual Christian toward a sound sacramental 
piety. Its closing paragraphs do move in this direction. But it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that this article, seen in its totality, is part of a studied plan to 
belittle the liturgical movement and degrade the Sacrament of the Altar in the 
life of the Church. Let's take a look at it. 


The gist of the argument is stated as follows: “Nowhere in the four accounts 

. nor anywhere else in the New Testament is the exact frequency of communing 
prescribed.” This shopworn argument is frighteningly similar to that by which 
the Baptists and others justify their rejection of infant Baptism — it is nowhere 
specifically mentioned in the New Testament. But the matter of weekly Coramunicn 
is not going to be settled by an appeal to proof-texts — or the lack of them. We 
can agree with the W#tvess writer that our Lord took the frequent repetition of the 
Sacrament for granted, but that He did not stipulate how often this action wes 
to take place. But neither does the New Testament state how often people should 
come to church, have their devotional prayers, or read the Scripture. Our Lord 
certainly never said, “You must come together and sing a hymn, say a few 
prayers, read the Scriptures, have someone preach at you, and take up a collection 
— but as for showing forth my death, do this only when you feel like it, or when 
you think you are fit!’ Lacking any recorded instructions of the Lord as to the 
frequency of the Sacrament, the early Church nevertheless “continued steadfastly 
in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, ‘7 the breaking of bread and the prayers.” 
The weekly assembly on the first day of the week quickly became an established 
fact wherever the Church spread in its missionary thrust, and the “breaking of 
tread” a regular part of it, if the evidence of Acts, 1 Corinthians, and the early 
post-apoctolic literature means anything at all. 


A legalistic command of Christ was not needed to establish the Sacrament as 
a part of the regular assembly of God's people. The very nature of the Gospel, 
of the Church, of the Sacrament itself conspired to place it there. Redemption is 
through the death and resurrection of Christ — it 1s in this Sacrament that the 
death of Christ and His resurrection Body are made really present. The Church 
is the Body of Christ — becoming so as it is united to Him in the Communion of 
His Body and Blood. This Sacrament /s the Gospel, as Sasse has so convincingly 
pointed out. Any wonder, then, that those New Testament Christians, for whom 
the Gospel was such a glorious, liberating, transforming reality could no more 
think of making the Lord’s Supper something occasional than they could bring 
themselves to deny the Saviour who redeemed them? 
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The Witness article attempts to pin the tag of “legalism” on those who call 
the Church to return to the sacramental life. On the contrary, the real legalists are 
those who call the Lord’s Supper a “ceremony” as does the article in question; 
or who maintain that “there is no record of a celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
during the 40 days Jesus appeared to His disciples and other Christians after His 
resurrection,” apparently stickling at the fact that the accounts of the post-resurrection 
meals do not reproduce the ceremonial details of our present-day celebrations; 
or who insist that “there is no command of God which makes it obligatory to 
administer the Sacrament in each service, nor is there a command which obligates 
the church to distribute Communion every Sunday morning and every holy day,” 
worrying about the lack of a command when the very nature of the Sacrament 
places it at the heart of the Church’s life. Such arguments betray a view of the 
Sacrament which quite naturally makes of it an adiaphoron, which may or may 
not be offered, by vote of a congregation. It is an impressive addition — a fancy 
front porch tacked onto the house — but hardly a part of the essential structure. 


Apparently, the heart of worship in the regular assembly of the ecclesia is to be 
found in other things! 


Space will permit us to comment on only a few additional statements in this 
misleading compilation (we use the latter word advisedly, since much of the 
article consists of lengthy quotations from a book called “The Abiding Word,” 
Volume III). For example, there is the gratuitous warning that “it would be 
wrong to urge more frequent Communions just to bolster the statistics of 
congregation and Synod.’”’ Correct! But who has ever done this? Or again, it is 
not evangelical practice “to increase the number of Communion celebrations and 
Communion participation by placing undue stress on liturgical considerations.” 
Does this imply that those who increase the number of their celebrations do so 
because they want to put on a “holy show’? It is hardly necessary to attribute 
such motivations to us who celebrate every Sunday and feast day! Our arguments 
above should provide ample motivation, but since the Witness writer wants Bible 
verses, we might quote him John 6:53: “Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink His blood you have no life in you.” 


One of the major ‘viewings with alarm” in which the author indulges is 
over the danger that partaking of the Sacrament may become a “routine habit” 
—‘a mechanical practice.” While such warnings may be salutary, they often lead 
to pepe notions which make “worthy” participation in the Sacrament consist 
in long, elaborate, and emotional “‘preparation.” The final word of the Witness 
on this point is that “‘all that congregations may expect is that each communicant 
definitely prepare and examine himself before each Communion.” This is reasonable 
enough — and should certainly be no obstacle to weekly Communion, since such 
self-examination can even take place in connection with the preparatory part of the 
Service and the faithful hearing of the sermon. 


Another weakness of ‘‘ ‘This Do’ How Often?” is its constant confusion of 
the two questions: How often should the Sacrament be celebrated in a congregation? 
and, How often should the individual Christian receive? While these issues are 
obviously related, and have a bearing upon each other, they do deserve to be more 
carefully distinguished. In general, Dr. Gieseler’s answer to the latter question 
is sounder than his reply to the former. In the closing sections of his article 
he cites Luther’s wonderful “Christian Questions’ on the subject of those who 
“just don’t feel like going” to Communion. His own conclusion is worth quoting: 
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How frequently should a Christian partake of the Lord’s Supper? You know 
the answer: As often as Christ’s command “This do” and His promise ‘‘For 
the remission of sins” draw you, and as often as the burden of your sins and 
trouble drive you to come to the Lord’s table. Then, you may be sure, you 
will be in “holy communion” with your Lord and Saviour frequently. 


This conclusion completely cuts the ground from under his previous contention 
that weekly Communion is not necessary. While we would cite additional reasons 
besides individual spiritual need to support our advocacy of weekly Communion, 
we can certainly agree that this is one of the most compelling reasons. How can 
any pastor withhold the Sacrament from the sheep committed to his charge, when 
every day they are caught in the struggle with the devil, the world, and their own 
flesh? Can there be any question, given our understanding of the nature of the 
Sacrament, that the Holy Spirit is constantly drawing and driving God's people to 
the altar? Let us not blame two centuries of infrequent celebrations (and fifteen 
centuries of infrequent reception) on the failure of our Lord to give a specific 
command, nor on the failure of the holy Spirit to lead the Church, but rather on 
those theoretical “theologians” (and some Gospel-dodging laymen, too) who are 
responsible for keeping the Church in an un-sacramental “Babylonian Captivity.” 


WHAT ABOUT THOSE DEFECTIONS? 


Two young men, well gifted, have left the Lutheran Church. From many sides 
there are howls of disapproval. In some circles the liturgical movement is being 
blamed for this step taken by these separated brethren. Conferences have been 
called. Officials are proclaiming, “See what this movement has done! This is the 
result of it! We must do something about it!” 


We do not approve of the decisions which these men made. Hundreds of UNA 
SANCTA’s readers have remained within the Lutheran Church, in spite of opposi- 
tion they have faced, because they adhere firmly to the Confessions and sincerely 
believe that it is within this context that the liturgical revival can come to its fullest 
possible fruition. But before anyone condemns an erring brother outright, he ought 
to take a sober look at the entire situation, and attempt to assess all of the factors 
involved before assigning blame. 


These men were known as “high” churchmen. This means that they thought 
highly of the Church, of the Sacraments, of the Holy Ministry. They were not 
hirelings, and were not satisfied merely to follow in the tradition of a Church which 
had lost much of its religious apparatus. They wanted to restore elements of 
strength which the Church had lost. They practiced what they preached, they 
studied, they wrote. One of them was several years ago editor of UNA SANCTA. 
In the work of publishing this important review he received little encouragement 
from official circles. Perhaps these young brethren were overly sensitive to the 
bluster of opposition, but gradually a feeling of frustration grew, and with it a 


loss of hope for the future of a Church which they believed had not lived up to 
its heritage. 


Their conclusions were erroneous, yet one does not have to search far to find 
evidences upon which they could fasten. The Church which prided itself on the 
restoration of the priesthood of believers did nothing to encourage the function of 
this priesthood in the liturgy. Rome had robbed the lay-priest of his liturgy, and 
made the Mass into a spectacle instead of the work of the people. But it appeared 
that the Lutherans had merely changed the lay-priest from a spectator to an auditor, 
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who was to be preached at. He was told to come to Church, yet the Communion 
was withheld from him by a monthly or quarterly celebration. Thus the lay-priest 
also lost the true understanding of the offering, in which he identifies himself 
with the sacrifice of Calvary shown forth in the Lord’s Supper. What should have 
been an offering became a “collection” to meet the budget expenses. Now the 
highest function of the lay-priest was that he could attend a voters’ meeting, sign 
checks, count the “‘collection,” and to assert his priesthood he always had the right 
to become disagreeable and oppose his pastor. This opposition, though wrongly 
directed, was a good sign, for when you take away the meat from the dog, he snarls. 


We agree that “something should be done’’ about defections. The Church should 
live up to its Confessions! In them our catholic identity is maintained, the right 
use of the Sacraments is encouraged, the Real Presence of Christ is joyfully con- 
fessed. This is why we must celebrate the Holy Communion and offer it to our lay- 
ptiests each Sunday. This is why we have a high reverence for what happens at 
the altar and want to perform it in a reverent way. We want to give our people 
the fullness of life in the Church, “in which God daily and richly forgives all sins 
to me and to all believers.” 


If there is erroneous judgment or weakness on the part of those who have 
separated themselves, there is also guilt on the side of those professors and pastors 
who have not realized the depth and importance of the liturgical movement, who 
instead ridiculed earnest and serious men who wanted fullness instead of barren- 
ness. The liturgical movement is a creative and hopeful element within Lutheran- 
ism, because it is a desperate struggle to be the Church, to restore the functional 
priesthood of the laity, to realize the fullest implications of our Confessions. Our 
hope is not ultimately going to be found in activism, “Go to Church” crusades, 
“Open House” campaigns, or whatever other gimmicks are being foisted on a 
lethargic people. The only hope for churchly renewal is in restoring the bread to 
the children. Let those responsible for moulding the thought and policies of the 
Church take heed! 


To those who have sincerely, even if wrongly, broken fellowship with us, we 
would simply speak a reminder that every religious denomination has its weak- 
nesses, including those which they have joined. The Lutheran Church does not have 
a corner on inconsistencies. But it still belongs within the One, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic Church. It still confesses the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ. We would 
be poor stewards of the gifts God has given us if we deserted our beloved Church 
and turned it over to men who are not even good Calvinists. The present is 
fraught with danger for the whole Church on many fronts, but also with great 
hope. Instead of running away from the field in which God has placed us, let us 
fight the good fight for Christ right here “at home’’ where we are so desperately 
needed, and where our witness and labor will count for so much. 


WE WERE EXCLUDED 


In an era when Lutheran conversation has become dreadfully responsible and 
our journals reflect a dangerous susceptibility to scholarship, it is refreshing to 
feel again the breeze of the sweeping generalization and the inclusive condemna- 
tiones. Such refreshment was recently given by the “Church League of America’’ 
in its publication ‘News and Views.” This ecclesiastical detective agency has treated 
“a large number of Lutheran clergymen” to a free issue entitled “What is 
Troubling the Lutherans? Part I.” 
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After reading the issue, we can well understand why “denominational officials 
have attempted to keep much of this . . . information from their constituency.” 
For, although the issue is directed primarily to clergy of “the formerly conservative 
Missouri Synod,” it seems there is a rash of “modernist infiltration and communist 
sympathizers within all Lutheran groups.” And the fact that ‘‘many Lutheran leaders 
are atheistic communist agents posing as Christians’ is not likely to enhance our 
people’s confidence in their clergy. Our denominational officials are to be com- 
mended for withholding this information. 


But perhaps the issue should be entitled not what but “Who Is Troubling The 
Lutherans?” (Incidentally, the list of offenders is composed exclusively of 
Lutherans. So we are at least keeping our trouble-making in the family.) We shall 
mention only a few of the chosen: Bishops Nygren, Aulen, Ordass, Manikam; 
Profs. Peter Brunner and Paul Althaus. In the American Church, Martin Marty, 
Gilbert Thiele, Carl E. Lund-Quist, and Oswald Hoffman all receive dishonorable 
mention. 


UNA SANCTA is deeply concerned. There is irrefutable evidence that we have 
for years been ‘‘troubling the Lutherans.” (Ask anyone who has never read our 
journal.) We believe we rate a mention for our “subversive activity” in encourag- 
ing Lutherans to take their Confessions more seriously, and thus to practice a 
fuller sacramental life, a richer liturgical participation, and a sounder ecumenical 
concern. That we were excluded from the list seems grossly unfair. Either UNA 
SANCTA or the “Church League of America’’ is slipping. 


We do find some solace, however, in the League’s promise to give us ‘more of 
this in the Second and Third Installments.” Perhaps they have only warmed up to 


the “troubling” in America. We sincerely hope the roll of dishonor has not been 
closed. 


(All three installments of “What Is Troubling the Lutherans?” can be obtained 
for $1.00 from Church League of America, 1407 Hill Ave., Wheaton, Ill.) 


STAFF EXPANSION CONTINUES 


A glance at the masthead has already informed the observant that promised 
staff additions have materialized. We warmly welcome our new co-workers, the 
Rev. Walter Bouman, pastor of St. Matthew’s, Albany; the Rev. Richard Neuhaus, 
recently installed as pastor of St. John the Evangelist, Brooklyn; and William 
Irving, who is tackling the tremendous job of getting our name and message 
before as many people as possible. Incidentally, you can help in this task, by 
sending us a list of names and addresses of friends who you think should be 
readers of UNA SANCTA. We'll see that they are sent a descriptive brochure 


about our magazine, together with a special subscription offer. Send your list to 
our editorial office today. 


The next issue is scheduled for the Feast of St. James, the Elder, July 25. 
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Private Confession and Absolution: 


A Word to Pastors 


Walter R. Bouman 


This study was prepared at the suggestion of the Albany-Schenectady-Kingston 
Pastoral Conference of the Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod in order that it 
might give full consideration to a request for “father confessors” made at a 
meeting of the conference. All of us recognize the responsibility for See/sorge 
placed upon us by our Call and Ordination. It seems almost incredible that the 
discharge of our pastoral responsibility over against the flock in our care does 
not now include the regular hearing of confession and the regular administration 
of private Absolution. Yet this apparently is the case. In charity we must assume 
that this sad fact stems from ignorance of the whole Lutheran tradition and not 
because we deliberately disregard the position of our Confessions and the en- 
couragement of our fathers. 


We cannot proceed here in semi-detached consideration of some interesting 
but hardly existential theological nicety. We are too much involved in this study. 
If we are neglecting private confession and not receiving private Absolution, then 
Martin Luther himself would say that our own spiritual well-being is in danger. 
If we are not hearing confession and administering private Absolution, then we 
need to recognize a great void in our ministry and an unfulfilled need in the 
spiritual care of our members. With such personal and pastoral concerns at stake, 
objectivity (in the sense of non-involvement) is impossible. Hence this study 
actually represents a plea for the restoration of private sacramental Absolution to 
our personal and pastoral lives. 


I — THE MEANING OF SACRAMENTAL ABSOLUTION 


In order to limit our discussion to the practice of private confession and the 
administration of private Absolution, it will be helpful to recall the six forms of 
confession which Herbert Girgensohn has listed in Teaching Luther's Catechism: 


1) Secret confession of the heart. Confession that occurs in the silence of the 
heart between God and man, in which sins are acknowledged before God 
and forgiveness is received in faith. 


2) General confession. This we have at the beginning of the liturgy of the 
Service and before the Lord’s Supper. 


3) Public confession. Confession of a sin before an assembled congregation. 


4) Reconciliatory confession. Jesus requires this in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 5:23-24) ; “So if you are offering your gift at the altar, and there 
remember that your brother has something against you, leave your gift 





The Rev. Walter R. Bouman is pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Albany, New York, and an 
associate editor of UNA SANCTA. The pastoral conference to which this essay was presented 
adopted a resolution authorizing the appointment of father confessors within its jurisdiction and 
directing that “the designated father confessors seriously attempt to meet their responsibilities in 
administering “The Sacrament of Repentance’ in accordance with the Lutheran Confessions, 
specifically the fifth chief part of Martin Luther’s original Small Catechism, and that they not 
view this assignment merely as a request for ‘pastoral counseling’.”’ 
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there before the altar and go; first be reconciled to your brother, and then 
come and offer your gift.’ The wrong that stands between persons must be 
removed and the relationship restored by acknowledging the fault and being 
forgiven. 


5) Mutual consolation. The ‘‘mutual consolation of brethren,” a brotherly, 
pastoral conversation in which sins may be confessed but which does not 
eventuate in explicit absolution. (That this is not “private confession’ is 
obvious from Luther’s whole statement, Smalcald Articles, Part Ill, Art. IV, 
Triglot, page 491.) 


6) Individual or private confession. Here, in contrast to secret confession, sins 
are confessed in the presence of another person. In contrast to general 
confession, specific, individual sins are mentioned by name. The confession, 
however, is not made publicly but privately and it is not made in the 
presence of the brother against whom one has sinned but rather in the 
presence of a third person. 


It is this last form of confession with which we are concerned. But — as is 
strongly emphasized in the Lutheran Confessions — such confession is made 
for the sake of Holy Absolution. It centers in the Gospel. We must therefore add 
here that we are not dealing with the absolution of reconciliation (which can — 
and must — be given by any Christian). Nor are we speaking of the evangelical 
comfort derived from mutual consolation. We are speaking rather of sacramental 
Absolution, 7.e., the Absolution given to the penitent by a ‘‘called and ordained 
servant of the Word” in his official capacity as pastor and confessor. 


I use the word ‘‘sacramental’’ advisedly. It is true that our “Symbolical Books 
commit themselves absolutely to no specific number” of Sacraments.2 However, 
in the one extended discussion of the nature and number of the Sacraments 
(Apology, Article XIII), the Lutheran Confessions list at least three Sacraments. 
“Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and Absolution, which is the Sacrament of Repent- 
ance, are truly Sacraments” (Triglot, page 309). Thus the sacramental character 
of private Absolution is already definied for us by the Confessions. 


We dare not limit the validity of Absolution to its administration by an ordained 
clergyman. But Géte Bergsten has pointed out both the psychological and theological 
reasons why — under normal circumstances — this Sacrament, too, should be 
administered by one who is under holy orders. ‘The subjective value of confession 
may greatly depend on to whom the confession is made,” writes Bergsten. Essen- 
tially, this person must be someone in whom the penitent has confidence. “Some- 
times this may mean no more than the knowledge that the person in question will 
respect the promise of secrecy.’’* That the penitent has this knowledge regarding 
an ordained clergyman points up the psychological value of sacramental Absolution. 


Of greater importance is the theological significance of such Absolution. In 
order to appreciate this significance, we need to remind ourselves that human sin 
involves not only a broken relationship between the sinner and God but also a 
broken relationship between the sinner and his fellow men. The accounts of 
Cain and Abel and the Tower of Babel, to name but two Biblical instances, 
point up the fact that when sin alienates men from God it also alienates men 
from one another. By the same token, the forgiveness of sin restores not only 
fellowship with God but — in the same moment — restores fellowship with 
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other men in the family of God, in the Church (Ephesians 2:12-19). As St. 
Thomas Aquinas has it, “The union of men with God is the union of men 
with one another.”4 If we take seriously the reality of fellowship within the 
Church, then we will readily see that both psychological need and theological reality 
are comprehended in sacramental Absolution. The penitent both seeks and requires 
Absolution at the hands of one who is a “true representative of the spiritual 
fellowship” to which he is restored by Absolution.5 


There is no doubt in my own mind that the three statements of Our Lord in 
which He grants specific authority to forgive sins were made to the apostles as 
potential bearers of the pastoral office in the Church. Peter was addressed in 
Matthew 16:19, where Our Lord says, “I will give you (singular) the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.” The whole statement of Matthew 18, as well as that of 
John 20:20-23, was addressed to the disciples. One doesn’t have to accept the 
Anglican concept of ‘‘Apostolic Succession” to view the ministry of the Church 
as the continuation of this pastoral aspect of the apostolic office. The act of 
ordination confirms the commission given to a successor of the apostles to carry 
out the pastoral task committed to them by Our Lord Himself. “The rule should 
be that the administration of the Sacraments is entrusted to those who have 
received the commission of the Church to be leaders and teachers.’ Our liturgical 
formula for General Absolution (The Lutheran Hymnal, page 16) and Martin 
Luther’s explanation of confession in the Small Catechism (“ . . . from the 
confessor, as from God Himself . . .”) support this statement. 


Sacramental Absolution, then, is that obedience to the command of Our Lord 
administered individually after confession by one under holy orders. 


II — THE BIBLICAL WITNESS 


The major Biblical statement on confession is found in 1 John 1:8-2:2. “If 
we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If we 
confess our sins, He is faithful and just, and will forgive our sins and cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” No one, I am sure, would argue that St. John here 
refers to anything but specific confession of specific sins. The plural (tas hamartias) 
does not allow us to hide behind a general confession of our condition as sinners. 
This might seem to be suggested by the singular of the first sentence (“If we 
say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, . . .”). But the rest of the statement 
makes quite clear that specific confession is meant. The New Testament does 
not define the form which this confession is to take. But it certainly intends an 
articulation of “‘sins.” 


Our Lord’s institution of sacramental Absolution (Matt. 16:19, Matt. 18:18 
and John 20:20-23) has already been mentioned. That this Absolution be in- 
dividually received is evident from such instances as Our Lord’s restoration 
of St. Peter to the pastoral office, John 21:15-17 (certainly an indication of the 
need for absolution on the part of pastors!), from the story of the woman who 
was a sinner, Luke 7:36-50, and from the story of the man sick of the palsy, 
Matt: 9:1-7 and parallels. In all of this, as in many other aspects of the life of 
the Church, the New Testament provides the divine theological command and 
example; and the tradition of the Church provides the fitting liturgical form for its 
implementation. 
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II] — THE WITNESS OF THE LUTHERAN CONFESSIONS 


The Reformation arose out of a concern for abuses which the preachers of in- 
dulgence had exploited in the area of private confession and sacramental Absolu- 
tion — or, more accurately, these abuses were the immediate occasion for the 
95 Theses and the beginning of the Reformation. In this area, as in many others, 
the fathers of Wittenberg demonstrated again that they meant to be reformers, 
not revolutionaries. They did not seek to abolish the Sacrament of Repentance; 
they sought rather to restore to it its apostolic and catholic (7.e., orthodox) 
character. This is nowhere more evident than in the Lutheran Confessions. 


Of Confession they teach that Private Absolution ought to be retained in the 
churches, although in confession an enumeration of all sins is not necessary. 
For it is impossible, according to the Psalm. (Augsburg Confession, Article XI, 
Triglot, page 47) 


Here we note that the emphasis is on Absolution, and that God’s forgiveness — 
given in sacramental Absolution — is not dependent on the penitent’s ability to 
remember his sins. However, the ‘not necessary” of confession does not provide 
an escape from confession of those sins which the penitent does not wish to 
confess. This statement is a consolation, assuring the penitent of God’s forgiveness 


for those sins which he cannot remember. “For it is impossible’ to enumerate all 
sins. 


Of Repentance they teach that for those who have fallen after Baptism there 
is remission of sins whenever they are converted; and that the Church ought 
to impart absolution to those thus returning to repentance. Now, repentance 
consists properly of these two parts: One is contrition, that is, terrors 
smiting the conscience through the knowledge of sin; the other is faith, which 
is born of the Gospel, or of absolution, and believes that, for Christ’s sake, 
sins are forgiven, comforts the conscience, and delivers it from terrors. Then 
good works are bound to follow, which are the fruits of repentance. (Augsburg 
Confession, Article XII, Triglot, page 49) 


Here the Sacrament of Repentance is regarded as the continual restoration, through 
Absolution, of the baptismal fellowship with God in the Church. There is implicit 
rejection of the three medieval aspects of penance, contritio cordis, confessio oris 
and satisfactio operis. In their place we find the evangelical aspects of contrition 
and faith. Contrition arises inevitably where there is genuine confrontation with the 
power and majesty of God (e.g., Luke 5:1-11). No admonition to confession 
is necessary where such confrontation takes place. The terrors of conscience are 
all too real. Can it be that we need such admonition because our consciences are 
too easy, because we have erected buffers between God and ourselves so that we do 
not recognize the depth of our sin and estrangement, because we have made 
the miracle of divine grace “cheap” rather than “‘free’”? If we feel no need for 
Absolution because we do not have terrors of conscience, then perhaps specific 
and concrete confession is all the more necessary. Comtritio is then not a self- 
induced emotional state but the terror created by divine Law in the examination 
which must be a part of the confessio. “Good works replace the satisfactio of 
medieval penance. They are the ‘fruits of repentance,” the inevitable results of 
absolving grace (Ephesians 2:10, Galatians 5:18-25). 


Article XXV of the Augsburg Confession repeats these apostolic emphases. 
“Confession is not abolished among us; for it is not usual to give the body of 
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the Lord, except to them that have been previously examined and absolved. 
. . . Our people are taught that they should highly prize the absolution as being 
the voice of God, and pronounced by God’s command.” 


Here we should note that “announcement” for the Lord’s Supper, as it is com- 
monly practiced, is certainly not a fitting substitute for ‘examined and absolved.” 
In this article all human merit is excluded. But “the doctrine concerning repentance 
is most diligently treated . . . by our teachers.” Enumeration of all sins is again 
described as “not necessary” because it is “impossible.” But this must always be 
viewed against the background of medieval insistence on confessio oris as the 
necessary condition for absolution. The fathers concede that Confession (in its 
liturgical form) “is of human right only.’ But, ‘‘on account of the great benefit 
of absolution, and because it is otherwise useful to the conscience, Confession is 
retained among us” (Triglot, pp. 69-71). 


The Apology, Article XI (Triglot, pp. 247 ff.), describes Absolution as ‘‘the 
command of God, nay, rather the very voice of the Gospel.” Regarding the Roman 
party’s insistence that the regulation Omnis Utriusque of 1215 A.D. (prescribing 
annual confession) be observed, the Apology states, “certainly most men in our 
churches use the Sacraments, Absolution and the Lord’s Supper, frequently in a 
year.” But “a fixed time is not prescribed.’ Further, “the pastors . . . do not 
compel those who are not qualified to use the Sacraments.” Does the absence of 
Absolution in our parishes mean that our people are not “qualified?” And if 
so, is this the result of our teaching — or lack of teaching? 


The Apology, Article VI (Triglot, pp. 281 ff.) states: “We retain confession, 
especially on account of the Absolution, as being the Word of God which, by 
divine authority, the power of the keys pronounces upon individuals. Therefore 
it would be wicked to remove private Absolution from the Church.” The power 
given to the clergy is to hear and to forgive — not to investigate secret sins. 
Girgensohn’s distinction between reconciliatory confession and sacramental Abso- 
lution is drawn from this article. James 5:16 refers to the former, not ‘‘to con- 
fession that is to be made to the priests.” 


Luther’s concern is evident from the Smalcald Articles, Part III, Article 
VIII (Triglot, page 493). “Confession or Absolution ought by no means to 
be abolished in the Church.” His great emphasis in this article is on the “spoken, 
outward Word.” Any other absolution is “Schwiarmerei!” After giving instruction 
on the nature of confession in the Small Catechism (Triglot, pp. 553 ff.), Luther 
provides the Church with one liturgical form for the purpose of implementing 
private confession and sacramental Absolution. 


We might summarize the position of the Lutheran Confessions as follows: 


1) The concern of the Confessions is with private confession and Absolution. 


2) The emphasis is on the Absolution, the “external Word” spoken by the 
pastor to the penitent. 


3) The content of the teaching is apostolic and evangelical throughout. 

4) Total enumeration of sins is ‘‘not necessary” — but only because it is 
impossible. 

5) It is the rule, rather than the exception, for members of the parish to use 
the Sacrament of Repentance ‘frequently in a year.” 


6) Because of its evangelical character, private confession and Absolution ought 
to be retained. “It would be wicked” to abolish it. 
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IV — THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


In spite of the strong and consistent witness of the Lutheran Confessions, private 
confession and Absolution are retained in name only. We have all but abolished this 
Sacrament in parish life. At best we have substituted “pastoral counseling” for con- 
fession. To be sure, if pressed, we admit that private Absolution is ‘‘possible” or 
“permitted” for those who want it — but the ne et is abnormal, often so infrequent 
that the pastor does not know how to hear a confession or to give Absolution. Perhaps 
Martin Luther should have titled the fifth chief part of the Small Catechism, “How 
the Unlearned Should be Taught to Hear Confession !’’ 


The reasons for the decline and near absence of this Sacrament are not difficult 
to discover. Those of us who exercise the pastoral office in the Church do not attach 
sufficient spiritual importance to it to give it much attention in our instruction; nor 
do we cultivate it in our parish life; nor do we set aside time for it in our busy 
schedules. We avoid its teaching, cultivating or scheduling because we, or our people, 
or both, fear “Romanism.” If this is the case, then we have certainly failed to note 
that the Confessions teach a truly reformation concept of this Sacrament. Basically, 
I fear that the Lord’s Supper has become the practical and theological substitute for 
Absolution — with an attendant distortion and/or disappearance of the rich theo- 
logical emphases of the Holy Eucharist and an almost total decline of Holy Absolution. 


Perhaps we will heed the encouragement of our fathers—if this is what we need 
to support the voice of the Scriptures and the Confessions. Francis Pieper has a very 
practical comment in his discussion of Holy Absolution. 


Experience has taught us two things: 1. Among us, too, there is veiled and public 
antagonism against the use of general and private Absolution. 2. This public 
or veiled opposition is overcome if by public instruction from the pulpit or in 
voters’ meetings we bring home to our people the Biblical doctrine of the perfect 
reconciliation of the world by Christ and thus demonstrate that the Gospel is 
nothing less than the divine tender of the remission of sins, which one and all are 
to appropriate by faith.” 


Of greater significance is the statement by John H. C. Fritz: 


Every pastor will do well to choose from among his brethren in the ministry one 
(Beichtvater) unto whom he regularly makes his confession and from whom he 
receives the Absolution. The pastor as well as any other Christian needs this 
blessed means of assuring him of the forgiveness of his sins. And how, after all, 
could he expect that his parishioners highly respect and appreciate the ministerial 
office if he gives them any cause to believe that he himself makes light of it?8 


Doesn’t this last question lead directly to the heart of the matter? If pastors do not 
take the ‘‘ministerial office’ (7.e., the office of confessor) seriously, then it should 
come as no surprise that the faithful follow them in unfaithfulness! The relation- 
ship between the example of the pastor and life of the parish is all too close. 


Pastoral care of the pastor! None should think that this is a superfluous require- 
ment. The pastor of souls must himself have traveled the road of repentance and 
confession. He must himself know what it means to have received the forgiveness 
of sins in a pastoral encounter.® 


Perhaps our neglect needs exposure for what it is. 


Where is my pastor? Many people come to me and each one wants something of 
me; frequently, though not often, they are even concerned about genuinely spiritual 
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problems. But to each one, whatever his concern, I must say a friendly, encouraging 
word. I am with people the whole day. But I myself am completely alone. 


The question is whether I can stop with that lament, whether the fault is not that 
of others, but my own, that I am a pastor without a pastor. . . . Have we not, for 
example, almost completely lost the order which was intended to remedy this need, 
that of the confessionarius or confessor? But then I must ask myself, have I really 
sought out a pastor for myself, a brother? Do I not prefer to be alone? Am I willing 
to accept a criticism of the way I conducted my last young people’s meeting or the 
way I do my work in general? May not the pastor of my soul, whose absence I 
lament, be already at my door, but I do not let him in??° 


Since this is a need that we have, let us recognize it. Since our neglect has been 
exposed, let us confess it. Since Our Lord commands Absolution, let us be obedient 
in giving and receiving it. Since our Confessions assume that “private Absolution” 
be retained among us, let us be faithful to them. Since our fathers in God encourage 
us, let us heed them. Since there is a beginning to be made, let us begin! 
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The Meals of Qumran and the Lord’s Supper 


C. Umhau W olf 


I—THEORIES OF ORIGIN AND BACKGROUND OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 


During the past fifty years it has become commonplace in research to suggest 
that a distinction must be made between the Last Supper of Jesus with His 
disciples and the Lord’s Supper as celebrated in the early Christian Church.1 There 
is also the probable necessity to distinguish between the Eucharist and the Agape 
even though at times they were conjoined. The “Breaking of Bread” is usually 
taken to refer to the Eucharist, either separately or prefaced by an Agape meal.? 
Where the so-called “Christian Passover” celebration fits in, if at all, has hardly 
been studied. Incidentally, some scholars, especially in the light of the Qumran 
materials, would distinguish the daily meals of Jesus and His disciples, the Eu- 
charist in the early Church, and the Last Supper of Jesus before His death. 


In the following brief introduction to the theories concerning the origin of the 
Last Supper and the Eucharist, these distinctions should always be kept in mind. 
It is quite possible that the multiple traditions (be they two or three) have two or 
more roots from among the eight to be listed below. On the other hand, they all 


may be developments from one root and source which reveal nevertheless a 
“fundamental unity.’’4 


(1) THE OrpiINARY JEWISH MEAL. That the Last Supper was an ordinary 
Jewish meal has been championed by many, including Geiger and Dix. The 
Mishnah Berakoth notes many forms of blessings over bread and wine as well as 
with the meals. With such blessings and prayers some scholars go so far as to say 
there never was a profane Jewish meal. The meal might be used for covenantal 
purposes as in Patriarchial meals of Genesis and of the Testament of Twelve 
Patriarchs. Stauffer sees these meals as in the background of John 6.5 


Objections to this theory are many: a) ordinary Jewish meals were never at 
night. Only a wedding meal might last into the night. b) At such a meal the 
participants did not recline. c) If Luke is correct a common cup was used at the 
Last Supper, but an individual cup was always used with ordinary Jewish meals. 
d) Wine is not attested for all meals or even for all blessings of the cup, which 
could contain honey, milk, etc. e) Despite prayers in Berakoth the ordinary meal is 
not festival or eschatological although it might be religious. f) Breaking the bread 
was not usually in the course of the meal but at the beginning (this, of course, is 
unclear in the Synoptics). g) The guest usually said the blessing at the end of the 
meal. h) The Mishnah probably does not go back to the time of Josephus or Jesus. 


2) KipusH “MEAL“ oR SABBATH CuP. This theory is supported by many. 
Box and Otto see the Last Supper as derived from the Kiddush cup of sanctifying 
the Sabbath for a regular week. McGregor, M. Dibelius, Oesterley see it as the 
sanctification of the festival Sabbath. 


Objections to this are also many: a) The earliest evidence of any Kiddush bless- 
ing is c. 35 A.D. The idea of “meal” is a modern invention. b) It has no Messianic 
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significance. c) It was not particularly festive, if it is a “meal’’ at all. No Sabbath 
emphasis in the Eucharist or Christian Agape. e) If the Last Supper was on Tuesday 
or Thursday, no such precedent, since Sabbath cup would always be used on Friday 
evening. f) Nothing relates to the charity toward the poor, as some would under- 
stand the Judas sayings. 


(3) CHABURAH MEAL. The religious association gathered for sacred meals is 
frequently discussed in the pertinent literature. Lietzmann is probably the most 
famous champion of this type of fellowship meal, which he calls a private Kid- 
dush.® He is followed by Dix, N. Clarke, Oesterley, Cirlot among others. 


Again, a) the first objection is that there are no early sources for such a chabu- 
rah fellowship meal which some even call a “love feast”. b) The chaburah were 
any kind of association or society and were not necessarily religious. c) The meal 
has no festive connotations. d) Again, breaking of bread would be normal at the 
beginning, not in the course of the meal. 


(4) KappisH Cup FoR MourNERs. This emphasizes the “Remembrance’’ aspect 
of the New Testament. Not a very popular theory these days for obvious reasons: 
a) The Lord’s Supper is so much more than a backward look of remembrance and 
mourning. b) No evidence available to show that this existed as a blessing or rite 
in Roman times. c) No festive or Messianic elements are involved. d) Nothing 
about charity for the poor is to be noted. 


(5) PASSOVER AND UNLEAVENED BREAD. The most prevalent theories are varia- 
tions on this theme. Some see the Eucharist as directly from the Passover; some as 
Passover re-interpreted and given new significance; others as an added cup after 
the Passover was completed. Jeremias is the main protagonist, followed by Benoit, 
Gartner, W. D. Davies. Stauffer believes it is back of the Pauline tradition only. 
Lietzmann is the strongest opponent, “Neither the significance nor the ritual of 
this annual festival was identical with that of the Lord’s Supper.’’? 


Objections are many, and some are perhaps answerable, but together they are 
strong. a) In the synoptics the date is not that of the Passover meal. One com- 
promise suggests Jesus ate twenty-four hours in advance because his time was at 
hand. b) No mention of lamb, bitter herbs in the New Testament record. c) Only 
one cup mentioned in our sources but the Passover had four. Which would be the 
one—first, last, additional? d) Only men were present in the Upper Room, but 
the Passover is a family feast. e) As a family feast the father presided, not a priest 
or president. f) Guest is to say the blessing at the end of the meal, but Jesus said 
all of them. g) Early Christians seem to have celebrated the “Passover” in addition 
to the Last Supper. h) Eucharist was celebrated from the beginning frequently 
and not annually as was the Passover. i) Even the care of the poor in the Judas 
sayings and Acts 2:42 may reflect not charity to outsiders but a terminus technicus 
for members of the Society or Church. 


6) A JUDAIZED MysTERY MEAL OF INITIATION. This theory is built up primarily 
by Kilpatrick.8 He bases his study on the Joseph and Asenath tale. In the process 
of becoming a convert it is said, “Let her eat of thy bread of life and drink of thy 
cup of blessing, and number her with thy people whom thou didst choose.” Ob- 
viously this seems to be an initiation meal. Lietzmann admits also that behind the 
Pauline tradition is a hellenistic-Oriental cult mystery that may already have 
existed in Judaism.® 
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The objections are clear and Kilpatrick himself lists them. a) No messianic 
reference. b) No eschatological expectations. c) The chrism of oil has no Eucha- 
ristic parallel. In the end, Kilpatrick suggests that the Lord’s Supper and this meal 
developed from some common source rather than from each other.!° Jeremias 


strongly objects and sees this tale as referring to the ordinary meal and the cus- 
tomary anointing of guests.14 


(7) A CHRISTIAN INNOVATION. This hardly needs discussion, since even a 
Christian invention by Jesus or the early Church would not have come ex nihilo ab 


vacuo, But many suggest it only took on Passover themes by association with the 
proximity of the feast. 


(8) THE EssENE-QUMRAN MEALS. Cullman, Schubert, Kuhn, Schweizer, Da- 
nielou and Vodbus see possibilities in tracing the origin and background of the 
Last Supper to the meals at Qumran. We shall further investigate the analogy 
presented by these meals to the Christian meals, with appreciation to Kuhn’s article. 
Frank Cross writes that the Essene meal is the “‘first suitable answer’ for the 
background of the Last Supper.1? Metzinger sees a close parallel to the Christian 
Agape rather than to the Eucharist.18 Schweizer sees the analogy with the Eucharist, 
while Danielou sees it with both. Kuhn says, ‘In the Gospel of John the last meal 
of Jesus with his disciples is apparently described in the style of the communal 
meal of the Essenes.’"'* After discussing especially the Passover theories and its 
many objections, both Kuhn and Vodbus point out that precisely those points which 
are difficult in the Passover theory receive an an enlightment in Qumran.!5 


Objections, of course, are strong. Gaster sees *ho such relationship.!* Jeremias 
again prefers to see these Essene meals related to the ordinary meals of Jesus with 
His disciples.1* Richardson in his introduction to Liefgmann sums up the opposition, 
“We may not rightly take these meals as guides to pgimitive Christian practise. nor 
may we take any Jewish table rite, orthodox or heterodox, until sure facts have 
been first gleaned about the Church’s rite itself and unless these clearly invite com- 
parison.”18 It is, of course, for this very reason that we make comparisons in this 
paper. Curiously, the humanists and liberals such as Allegro, Dupont-Sommer, 
Powell Davies, make more of this analogy than others, possibly because they think 
they thus reduce and emasculate Christianity and its sacramental system. 


II—THE MEALS AT QUMRAN AND AMONG THE ESSENES 


It is possible that the analogy of texts from Qumran may give us that “‘surer light” 
on the New Testament for which Richardson waits. In fact it may come quicker that 
way than if we wait for the slow process of purely inductive exegetical theology. 
Grossouw underlines the validity of this method of research: ‘‘A comparison with 
the New Testament will always be available, as we meet with a genuine old-Jewish 
witness in the Dead Sea Scrolls which should be considered, certainly not less than 
the rabbinic writings, as a subject fit to be studied and compared with the New 


Testament; most texts cited by Billerbeck are definitely of a later date than the 
New Testament.’’!® 


(1) TEXTs FROM OUTSIDE QUMRAN. Texts in Josephus and Pliny, as well as 
some of the Church Fathers, suggest the Qumran meal is an Essene celebration. 
We quote only Bellum, II, 8, 5, “After the purification they assemble in a special 
room which none of the uninitiated is permitted to enter; pure now themselves, 
they repair to the refectory as to some sacred shrine. When they have seated 
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themselves in silence, the baker serves the loaves in order, and the cook sets before 
each one plate with a single course. Before the meal, the priest gives the blessing, 
and it is unlawful to partake before prayer. The meal ended, he offers a further 


prayer; thus at the beginning and at the close they do homage to God as the 
bountiful giver of life.” 


(2) TEXTS FROM QuMRAN. The first text to be discovered at Qumran came 
from Cave I and is often called the Manual of Discipline, the Sectarian Document, 
or better IQS. Many have commented upon its similarity to the Synoptic, at least 
Markan and Matthean accounts, of the Last Supper.2° We quote a neutral transla- 
tion: “This is the way they shall walk in all their sojournings, every member with 
his neighbor. The lesser shall obey the greater with regards to labor and property. 
And they shall eat communally, they shall all worship communally, and they shall 
seek counsel communally. In every place where there are ten men of the council 
of the community there shall not be absent from them a man who is a priest. When 
they sit before him they shall sit according to rank, and thus they shall be asked 
for counsel regarding everything. And when they prepare the table to eat or the 
wine to drink, the priest shall stretch forth his hand first of all to invoke a 
blessing on the first of the bread and of the wine (reduplication for several 
lines...) Wherever ten men are found one shall not be absent who searches the 
Torah day and night.” Other passages in the Manual refer to the uninitiated and 
the “excommunicated” and will be noted later. 


The appendage to the Manual, IQSa, ii, 11-22, has the heading “‘for the end of the 
age,” which to Cross makes it eschatological but for Gaster is merely futurative. 
There is little doubt that it is a regulation for an apocalyptic meal which will 
take place at the end of time.2! Whether or not it was used daily, weekly, annually 
or was merely a prospectus for future times cannot as yet be determined with 
finality. It is to be connected with the series of Benedictions, labelled IQSb, which 
apparently fits into the ritual of this meal for the Last Times. We again give a 
neutral translation of IQSa, ii, 11ff. 


“This is the order of the session ‘of the men who are invited to the Feast’ for 
the Council of the Community when he (God?) sends the Messiah to be with 
them. At the head of all the congregation of Israel the priest shall enter and 
elders of the children of Aaron, the priests invited to the feast of the men of the 
name. And they shall sit before him according to rank. And the Messiah of Israel 
shall enter next, and before him shall sit all the heads of the tribes (battalions) of 
Israel according to rank, even as his station in the camps and on the marches. And 
all the heads of the fathers of the congregation, together with the scholars of the 
holy congregation shall sit before him each according to rank. And when they are 
gathered at the table of the community or to drink the new wine, and the table 
of the community is laid out and the new wine mixed for drinking, let no man 
stretch forth his hand on the first of the bread or wine before the priest. For he 
will first bless the bread and the wine, and will first stretch forth his hand on the 
bread, and afterwards the Messiah of Israel will stretch forth his hand on the 
bread, and then all the congregation according to rank are to pronounce the bless- 
ing. After this rubric they shall act whenever the meal is arranged when as many 
as ten men meet together.” 


Further references to this meal and to its apocalyptic significance are found in 
lesser texts of Qumran. So IQpPs. 37, ii, 10-11 refers to the banquet on the holy 
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mountain. IQpHab. ii, 15 refers to the wicked priest who disrupted the feast. And 
IQH, v, 33f refers to the Old Testament situation of eating and drinking with 
sighs, tears and surrounded by enemies. 


(3) THE MEAL AT QUMRAN. The word yahad is obviously an equivalent for 
community and communion. It has the same ambivalence that koinonia and com- 
munio have. The Pauline exegesis and analogy of One Bread and One Body are 
perfectly understandable. In the Roman Catholic liturgical revival there is an at- 
tempt to recapture this participation koinonia from the spectatorship and peculiarly 
individualistic devotional piety of far too many attendants at Mass. There is no 
doubt from the use of Isaiah 40:3 that the Qumranites considered themselves a 
Messianic community, the eternal planting, the Holy Congregation, the Elect. The 
word ’edhah is used for “congregation” similar to the German “Gemeinschaft.” 
Goppelt says, “The community (of the church) comes into being by Baptism and 
lives by the Supper.’*? This same could in part be said of Qumran. As Qumran 
was a Messianic community, so at the Lord’s Table, Jeremias can say, “The 
disciples were to gather themselves together as the Messianic community so that 
God may remember His Messiah by the Parousia.’2? Or even more clearly, “Jesus 
at the Passover meal brings into full expression the core of the Messianic Saving 
Community.” The idea of communion, of fellowship, of togetherness, is common 
to Qumran and the Lord’s Supper. Aulé writes, “The Lord’s Supper is both an 
expression of Christian fellowship, an obligation to establish such fellowship, and 
a power creating unity.”*° Paraphrasing Ignatius, von Krause says that the Lord’s 
Supper is “medicine for our divisions.’ The Qumran community and the early 
Christians were ‘‘with one accord gathered together in one place.” 


The Qumran community also used the appellation “New Covenant.” The meals 
of the patriarchs often sealed a covenant of man to man or man to God.?" Lietz- 
mann did not know Qumran but he knew the related Zadokite fragment called 
CDC and he recognized the covenant idea, but denies any direct Christian connec- 
tion therewith.28 Yet both Qumran and Christianity had a certain exclusiveness 
about their respective communities. 


The uninitiated were not admitted to the meals at Qumran any more than the 
scribes and Pharisees ate the Last Supper with Jesus or unbaptized pagans partici- 
pated in the Christian Eucharist. Josephus and IQS agree that the novice was ad- 
mitted only after two years of preparation to the full membership, perhaps called 
harabbim, the Many. So IQS, vi, 20, “Let him not touch the drink of the Many 
until he has completed a second year among the men of the community” (cf. vi, 
16-17, 25). In these additional references there seems to be an allusion to “sacred 
food” or covenantal meal. Like the catechumens in the early church, they did not 
participate in the privileged rite. So Anderson writes, “Communion is a confes- 
sional act of Jesus Christ by which He recognizes His own.”?® Whether guests were 
admitted to the meal or not is unsettled. Josephus hints that guests could attend 
the evening meal, but not the noon meal. No mention of guests being allowed 
participation is recorded in CDC, IQS or the N.T. 


Similarly this meal is denied to those who have failed to keep the regulations 
and laws of the Community (IQS, viii, 16-17). Part of punishment is described: 
“He shall be punished two years: During the first he shall not touch the ‘Purity of 
the Many’ (possibly sacred food, see below) and during the second he shall not 
touch the drink of the Many” (IQS, vii, 19-20). He is to be outside the com- 
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munity and its fellowship (IQS, vii, 24-25, cf. vii, 16). This is quite similar to the 
practice of excommunication in the early church. 


Josephus reports that the Essenes go into a special room for the meal ‘‘as into a 
sacred shrine’’ or holy precinct. Pere De Vaux believes he has discovered in the 
Khirbet Qumran excavations such a refectory. This was perhaps related to the 
triclinium of Roman halls and early Christian basilicas. A raised tile circle may 
have been the place for the presiding priest. Bones of animals preserved in jars 
found nearby are interpreted by De Vaux as the remains of the sacred supper. 
Harding and Van der Ploeg disagree vehemently.2° Some scholars, however, are so 
convinced that they call the room the ¢evacle, an obviously Christian word. 


Josephus also reports that a bath of purification is taken before every meal. 
Again Van der Ploeg says that after working in the fields this would be normal, 
SOP. The putting on of white garments may be related to the parable of the 
wedding guest in the N.T. and to the martyred saints in Revelation shouting to 
the Lamb. For the initiate, the culmination of his training was a final ritual bath, 
and after that he was admitted to the food of the Many (IQS, v, 13). In the Hymn 
of Initiates, IQS, x, 13-14, there is an allusion to this new experience: “Whenever 
I put forth my hand or my foot I will first bless His name, and when first I go out 
or come in, or when I sit or when I rise, when I lie on my couch I will sing aloud 
to him. And at the common board I will bless him with that which flows from 
my lips, as an oblation spread out by men.” 


They eat in silence and partake in order of rank. So Hippolytus reports the 
Agape was in silence and received in order of rank.5! IQS and Josephus are clear 
and emphatic about this rank. Jesus seems to condemn this idea of rank, but it 
apparently persisted in the early Church. Is the silence rule a possible explanation 
for Peter’s asking the beloved disciple about the traitor in John 13:24? In His 
Last Supper, Christ outranks all, and there is no other rank as the footwashing 
ceremony demonstrated. But the priest is the first to bless and the first to partake 
in all the Qumran texts. No one preceded the priests (IQS, vi, 5; IQSa, ii, 18). One 
problem is that in the eschatological banquet the priest seems to outrank the 
Messiah of Israel (David's) 32 A possible explanation is that with the two-Messiah 
concept of Qumran, the Priest in IQSa and IQSb is in reality none other than 
the Messiah of Aaron. He performs the blessing over the “bread and the wine” 
and also partakes first of the bread and the wine. The fact that Jesus blesses bread 
and wine in the Last Supper is sometimes made into a stumblingblock, but Jesus 
is not only Messiah of Israel (lay and Davidic) but in much of the New Testament 
he is also the priestly Messiah. He performs the work of a priest in the eucharistic 
prayer in John. 


There is little concrete evidence concerning the frequency and the time of the 
Qumran meal. McCarthy and Milik suggest that there was a night meal among the 
people of Qumran.38 The reading of the Torah continues day and night. It is sug- 
gested that IQS, vi, 8, referring to that reading at night, is in connection with vi, 
1-6, and so the meal would also be indicated as at night. Josephus seems to sug- 
gest that only the noon meal was special. Cross is convinced that the meal was 
daily.34 If it were, the analogy would be closest to early Christian Eucharistic ob- 
servation, but even if it were only annual Passover (or Festival of Weeks which 
is preferred by Jubilees) there is sufficient parallel here to make a good case. The 
final rubric on IQSa says, “Whenever the meal is arranged” and so suggests that 
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it was a Customary meal, at least a rehearsal meal.3> It does not seem to be only an 
anticipatory proscription for a liturgy that was never used.3® 


From the preceding the cultic character of the Qumran meal seems obvious to 
many.3* All the older writers on the Essenes, largely on the basis of Josephus’ ‘‘as 
some awful mystery,” spoke of the sacred banquet or sacrificial meal. There is 
quite a semantic problem facing us here. Kilpatrick and Van der Ploeg both deny 
it is a “sacred meal” but both admit it is “religious.”?8 Danielou says it is “‘reli- 
gious” but not ‘‘cultic.’”’°® Schubert says the meal was a “ritual’’ and had an arcane 
character, but no ‘‘sacred meaning.’*° Dupont-Sommer simply declares that the 
words ‘‘eat and bless’ suggest the sacred character of the meals.*1 At the other 
extreme of theological orientation Groussouw nevertheless agrees that this meal 
cannot be merely a ‘profane meal.’’42 We need not remind ourselves that secular 
and profance is a modern dichotomy. Cross is positive that mshqh, literally “drink,” 
is a good Hebrew word for “banquet.” The meaning is underlined on the basis of 
Moulton-Milligan and the LXX. mq’d “appointed time” is also best translated 
“feast” or “cultic convocation.’ 


A similar semantic problem appears in the use of ‘‘sacrament.” Ginsberg thinks 
the Essene common meal has a sacramental element. The Unitarian Howlett along 
with Allegro and Dupont-Sommer agrees.‘ However Van der Ploeg, Schubert, 
Braun and most Roman Catholic scholars deny any sacramental element at Qumran.*® 
I can see no evidence for use of the term sacrament as we define it: no remission of 
sins, or conferring of grace. 


But there is some relationship of this meal to sacrifice. For the most part the 
Essenes of Qumran seem to have repudiated the temple priesthood and its sacrificial 
system. Josephus suggests the meals were considered a substitute for the sacrifice.46 
This may be reflected also in his phrase “‘as to a sacred shrine.” “In place of the 
sacrificial cultus of the temple, which was no longer possible for them by reason 
of their distance from it, the baths and apparently also the communal meal took on 
a new meaning, mediating salvation from God.’’4? Whether sacrifice per se was 
repudiated or not cannot be settled. Some think that when the Messiah was to come, 
they expected a purified priesthood and a renewal of sacrifice. The meal then would 
be a temporary substitute for sacrifice at the temple.‘* Incidentally no altar has yet 
been found in the excavations at Khirbet Qumran.*9 


Several terms need to be investigated further. The phrase, teharoth harabbim is 
translated variously: purity of the many, sacred food of the many, sacred banquet, etc. 
(IQS, vi, 16-17,25; vii, 3,16,19). Many of these passages are in the context of those 
who have been expelled from the community. In the Old Testament the teharoth 
refers frequently to the shewbread or to the first fruits (I Chron. 23:28; II Chron. 
13:11; 30:19; Neh. 12:45; Lev. 24:6, etc.). The phrase ‘‘drink of the many” (see 
above on Misgah) is sometimes paralleled with the community’s “purity”. Most schol- 
ars think this refers primarily to the ritual purity of the food and of its recipients 
rather than to the meal itself.5° But Burrows and Rabin prefer to consider it as food 
of a special character. There was probably other food besides the ‘‘purity of the 
many.’’>! Only those in good standing and those who had been accepted after full 
novitiate are allowed to touch this sacred food. I would like to think that this makes 
the banquet into a special covenant meal, partaken after initiation and regularly 
renewed. Perhaps the oath of the community was with respect to this covenant meal. 
This is more probable if harabbim can be properly delineated. It is translated “the 
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many’, “the Masters’, “general membership” and is once paralleled with “holy 
men” (IQS, v, 13). Significantly, it appears in Isaiah 52:14 and 53:11; in the LXX 
this is translated polloi, the same word as in the Gospel phrase “‘shed for many.” 
In reference to the New Testament, Jeremias says, ““The Many are the ones who 
confess the son’’. 2 How close to our idea of covenant or confessional oath can one 
get? Sutcliffe says, the harabbim “denote all who have completed the two year noviti- 
ate.”53 Rabin says it always refers to a body, /.e., organization or society.54 Thus 
again with Jeremias the term is exclusive, not inclusive.®® 


If “purity” and ‘‘drink’”’ both refer to meal or banquet, at least bread and wine are 
unambiguous, or are they? The order in Luke is wine and then bread, and many 
scholars prefer this when they are championing the Passover origin. But even 
Lietzmann recognizes that this placing the cup first may be a liturgical retrogression. 
In IQS and IQSa the order is clearly bread and then wine. The Gospels and Acts 
occasionally use “‘bread’’ by metonymy to represent the entire Eucharist or Agape 
meal (John 6, Acts 2:42, etc.). In Joseph and Asenath there are parallels to John: 
“bread of life’, “blessed bread”, “bread of oath.” In New Testament studies there 
is an added problem of leavened versus unleavened bread. The Hebrew /hm is 
ambiguous. 


Instead of yayin, the usual Biblical word for “wine”, we find in these Qumran 
texts tirosh. In Talmudic Hebrew this is always ‘“‘must” or “sweet wine’’ contrasted 
with fermented wine.5* Yet this is a late distinction, and does not seem to hold for the 
Hebrew Bible or the Septuagint translators.5* Milik believes it is best to be translated 
as lightly fermented wine.5§ 


These are the holy elements. Philo mentions “holy food” as a term paralleling 
the shewbread. “Holy” may refer to anything dedicated to the temple. In early 
Christian liturgy the elements were considered holy.®® Perhaps this is why Didache 
makes so much of the Lord’s “give not what is holy to dogs.”” Only in IQH, viii, 13, 
is the ‘‘water of holiness” mentioned, and it could refer to the washings or to alle- 
gorical gifts from God. 


(4) THE EsCHATOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MEAL AT QUMRAN. The wed- 
ding banquets, royal feasts, feedings of the multitude are an important part of 
the Gospel. Almost all of the theories of the origin of the Lord’s Supper stress the 
eschatological concept.So Bo Reicke writes; “All Israelite feasts were eschatological.’’® 
This is the germ of the apocalyptic banquet in which the earthly meal reflected 
the heavenly meal. 


The Old Testament and Apocryphal literature are full of references to such a 
banquet in the last times (Ezek. 20:40; Ps. 37:11, Is. 55:12, etc. Pirke Aboth 4:21, 
3:20; Test of Levi 18:11, Bab Talmud Pes. 119b, Enoch 62:14, etc.). This last reads, 
“The Lord of Spirits will abide over them and with the Son of Man they shall eat, and 
lie down and rise up forever.” 


“The sect of Qumran lived in a strong eschatological expectation and knew a 
daily table fellowship of bread and wine (or must) that began with a blessing.’’6? 
In the New Testament this is clearly defined in Mark 6:34ff; Luke 14:12-14; Acts 
2:46; I Cor. 11:26; Rev. 3:30, 19:9. Gartner considers John 6 a great Messianic 
feast.®8 At least the people would make Him king after such a feeding miracle. A 
real living apocalyptic banquet was a hypothesis until Qumran. 
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The people at Qumran were definitely expecting a Messiah, usually expressed 
as a two-fold Messianic concept: the Messiah of Aaron (priestly) and 
the Messiah of Israel (lay, Davidic). IQSb has a benediction to be spoken by the 
nasi’. Klausner recognizes that in the time of Hadrian, this title was applied to Ben 
Choziba with Messianic significance. Cross, Stauffer and Cullman are confident that 
this “‘prince’’ in the Benedictions is the Messiah. If it is the Messiah of Aaron then 
it fits the description of IQSa wherein the priest presides over the meal.®* It is more 
likely, however, the Messiah of Israel (lay-Davidic) who is here in IQSb, v, 20. 
Then the earlier section on the benediction of the priest or high priests may reflect 
the Messiah of Aaron. If so the problem of the Messiah being outranked could be 
solved as already noted. Of course, Gaster insists this is the future anointed king 
who, for him, must be kept distinct from a Messiah.® 


There is also the expectation of the Prophet, presumably Elijah, in both Qumran 
and the Gospel. In Jewish orthodox Seder services there was often set an extra 
place for “that prophet.” He was expected to come (as was the Messiah) on 
Passover.*? There is no evidence as yet for the empty plate in Qumran among the 
published materials, but it is proposed because of the series of benedictions in 
IQSb. It would be peculiar to have a liturgy with prayers and blessings at a supper, 
and no place for the honored and expected guest! If so, and if, as Renan long ago 
suggested, the disciples and many early Christians were ex-Essenes, it is possible 
that Jesus in the Upper Room no longer concealed a messianic secret. In a symbolic 
action he took “the cup” (note the article in Luke and I Cor.) and the disciples 
need speculate no longer. “I am he;’’ the bridegroom is come; the end is near. 


These benedictions are somewhat parallel to the prayers before and after sacti- 
fice, and as such are appropriate for a priest.*8 The blessing over the bread and 
wine in the meals of IQS, vi, and IQSa are not necessarily those recorded in the 
anticipatory liturgical manuscript IQSb, but neither are they proven not the same. 
This problem is identical with that faced concerning the frequency of the meal. 


The prayers of Berakoth are not necessarily first century, but those of IQSb are 
most authentic. They all contain allusions to the new covenant and to the exalted 
community as well as messianic passages. In the LXX the word excharizao appears 
primarily as a response to a marvel of God (Exodus 18:9-10). In the New Testa- 
ment it is perhaps related to a similar manifestation (Luke 24, John 6). Can the 
Lord’s Supper be considered in the same vein? As we shall see later, the early 
Church, e.g., Didache, asked God to remember and to renew his covenant, end the 
world, and bring on the Parousia. Jeremias notes the Messianic community is to 
be continually re-established for this purpose.®® In the Upper Room the “time was 
at hand”, “The hour had come”, and in the later Eucharistic practise, the Church 
confidently celebrated the triumph and blessed God for His manifestation in the 
past and His anticipated presence. 


III. THE QUMRAN MEAL AND THE LAST SUPPER OF JESUS 
WITH HIS DISCIPLES 


The New Testament texts have been subjected to much textual analysis. Lietz- 
mann and Jeremias have among others attemped to get to the original logia of 
Jesus.7° Schweizer finds in the New Testament report of the Last Supper three 
motifs: 1) anticipation of the Lordship of the Messiah, 2) covenant of victory, 
3) cult meal of mystical union.™! The first two of these are definitely in Qumran. 
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The significance of mystical union is not clear at Qumran (nor for most Protes- 
tants, for that matter, in the Last Supper). But the concept of yahad, koinonia, 
communio, is present as we have seen above. Higgins correctly writes, “The em- 
phasis is not on sorrow of parting but on joyful expectation of renewal of fellow- 
ship in the kingdom of God.’’?? This could have been written of IQSb as well as 
of Luke and I Corinthians. 


It is apparent to many that Jesus and His disciples in the Upper Room celebrated 
the apocalyptic banquet. “In IQS there is a rehearsal of the great Messianic ban- 
quet of the latter days . . . In the mind of Christ and His disciples the Messianic 
banquet is already consummated.’’*? Stauffer makes the distinction sharp, “IQS 
portrays an apocalyptic banquet which will occur at the end of time while Mark 
gives the history of an apocalyptic banquet which took place at the Passover of 31 
A.D.’’"* At least Matthew and Mark reflect the pre-Christian meal similar to that of 
the Qumran texts.” “This practise (in IQS) is older than that which we find in the 
Berakoth. One is inclined to think that this practise was shared by Jesus and His 
disciples. And if so, then what was done at the Last Supper had nothing to distin- 
guish it in the way of outward custom from what had been done by Jesus at many 
previous suppers.’’76 


Nevertheless a few problems remain. a) Jesus presides and pronounces all the 
benedictions. In the scrolls a priest outranks the asi’ and Messiah of Israel. Of 
course Jesus may be considered as priest-Messiah after the order of Melchizedek 
rather than Aaron. b) Did the Qumranites ever worship at night?*7 c) The meal is 
completely absent from our texts of CDC, the Zadokite document. Why? d) In 
the New Testament no eschatological words are attached to the bread, only to the 
wine, but in Qumran the blessing was over the bread and wine. e) Of course, de- 
pending on your definition there may or may not be a sacrament in Qumran (see 
above). 


In the New Testament, the only explicit dating of the Last Supper is in I Corin- 
thians: “In the night in which he was betrayed.” This says nothing about day of 
the week or festival. There has always been a controversy in New Testament studies 
between the Synoptics and John as to the date of the Last Supper. Attempts at 
harmonization usually discard one or the other as erroneous or as a liturgical ad- 
dendum. Astronomy is of help only if the conflict is ignored,*® and then only gives 
us the date of Passover, not the Last Supper. Similarly if a Kiddush cup or “meal” 
is on the “eve of the Sabbath”, 7.e., a festival sabbath, as some propose, there still 
remains the conflict of the Gospels. 


The solar calendar studied by Morganstern appears in Jubilees, Enoch and pos- 
sibly Chronicles. Jubilees was popular in the Qumran material as numerous frag- 
ments attest. The solar calendar theory has been developed by A. Jaubert and offers 
a possible solution to our calendric dilemma.” In 4Q a calendar fragment was 
found which shows that at Qumran a similar calendar was actually in use.8° All the 
months of the year begin on Wednesday.*! All festivals fall on the same day of 
the week.8? So the 15th of Nisan is always on Wednesday. The Passover in such 
a calendar would always be eaten on Tuesday evening, and this fits well Mark’s 
suggestion that the preparation was two days off from Sunday (14:1). No festival 
ever fell on the Sabbath in this calendar. It is possible that the Festival of Weeks was 
more important to the Essenes than the Passover, as Jubilees attests. Many early 
Christian writings report the Last Supper was on Tuesday, including Didascalia, 
Epiphanius, Victorinus of Pettau, Teaching of Addai, etc. Chapter 21 of Didas- 
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calia is worth quoting, “I have appointed to you that you should fast on their be- 
half on Wednesday, because on Wednesday they began to destroy themselves and 
laid hold on me; for the night after Tuesday which was Wednesday, as it is writ- 
ten, ‘evening and morning were one day,’ that evening therefore belongs to the 
day that follows it, for on Tuesday in the evening I ate with you my Passover and 
in the night they laid hold on me, but then again also on Friday fast on their behalf 
because on it they crucified me in the midst of their feast of unleavened bread.” 
In another passage we read, “So they (priests and elders) anticipated and kept 
the Passover three days earlier, in the 11th of the moon, on Tuesday. . . . Thus in 
the night when Wednesday dawned Judas delivered up our Lord.’*% 


These passages suggest that the Priests ate on the wrong day as some New Testa- 
ment scholars suggest Jesus did in order to fit all into the Passover laws. But it 
could be plausible that Jesus and His disciples ate their passover according to the 
solar calendar, on Tuesday night, and the priests and Levites kept the Passover 
on Thursday night (this still makes John’s Passover lamb analogy limp on Fri- 
day). But this hypothesis allows more time for the various trials, and also permits 
more Talmudic laws of justice to be carried out. But there are still some problems: 
a) Most of the early pilgrimages of Jesus, His family, and His disciples, seem to 
coincide with the official calendar. b) We, therefore, cannot prove Jesus and His 
disciples followed the Jubilee-Qumran calendar. 


IV. THE QUMRAN MEAL AND THE EARLY CHRISTIAN MEALS: 
EUCHARIST AND AGAPE 


Lietzmann in his study of the Mass and Holy Communion surveyed some of 
the early liturgical sources. It may be well to summarize several of these since even 
so cautious a scholar as Schubert*+ suggests that the meal, “had no sacred meaning 
comparable with the Christian Eucharist. Yet it is undoubtedly possible that the 
early Christian Agape had a religious-historical connection with these meals.” 
se the distinction between Eucharist and Agape pointed out in the introduction 
above. 


(1) THE DDACHE OR TEACHING OF THE TWELVE. The blessing is at the begin- 
ning of the meal as in IQS.8° Only the baptized eat of it (chap. ix). So “give not to 
dogs that which is holy” is quoted. The Eucharist introduces the Agape meal. As 
at Qumran, the benedictions over bread and wine probably preceded a regular 
meal. There is confession before partaking of the meal and it is called an offering 
(chap. xiv). There is prayer for the end of the world, the coming of the Messianic 
kingdom, maranatha (chap. x). There is no question at all of a memorial service.%¢ 


(2) Hippotytus. The meal is considered an offering. Only the faithful receive 
the bread and wine (42:1-2, 46:21, 49:1) .87 The bread is the “bread of oath” or 
swearing (48:1-2, 50:5). Breaking of bread is before the meal itself.88 They ate 
according to rank despite Jesus’ condemnation of rank by word and deed (50:5). They 
ate and drank “pure’’ (48:1-2). Does this mean purified ritually, forgiven or in 
the oath-bound covenant? No guests or animals (not even a mouse) may eat of 
it (59). The Eucharist and Agape seem to be combined here into the Lord’s Supper.®® 


(3) THE EcypTiAN Lirurcy. Lietzmann suggests that the bread-wine order is 
“an excellent example of the retrospective effect of liturgical practise.”’® Yet at 
Qumran we have this bread-wine order of blessing. Catechumens are denied the 
bread. The Agape takes place in the evening, but ends by dark. 
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In all of these rites the observation is daily (cf. Acts 2:42,46). It is not an annual 
family festival.®? In all of these early liturgies a prayer for the Parousia is included. 
The word ‘“‘remember”’ is directed to God and not to man, as in the Benedictus 
and Psalm 8. The “maranatha” of Rev. 22:20 is involved in every meal.®* In these 
three above as well as in Justin and Tertullian, ‘the foundation is a supper in which 
the blessing and distribution of bread was the central action.’”®* The interest in 
“breaking bread” in Luke-Acts may be the source or the reflection of this liturgical 
practise. 


In the New Testament, Jesus points away from Good Friday to the Messianic 
covenant feast in the new age.® He promised to “drink it new with you in the 
kingdom” (Mark 6:25). In Corinthians the Christians “proclaim His death until 
He comes,” and sits with His own in the banquet (I Cor. 11:26). The hallel is 
sung as if in greeting to a king.°* The marriage feast of the Lamb in Rev. 19:9 is 
part of this eschatological emphasis in the early Church. No doubt, whatever its 
origin, the early Christian Eucharist was a Messianic meal.®? ‘The theological 
meaning of the daily meal was not the remembrance of Jesus’ death, but rather the 
eschatological expectation of the Parousia, the return of the Lord. The faithful 
will eat and drink with Him at His table in a renewed and transfigured world. 
Therefore the daily meal of the primitive Church is a joyful act, the eschatological 
exultation, in view of the redemption close at hand.”®8 ‘‘The early church has a meal 
that was a feeding miracle, not a remembrance of his death.’’®® 


The Agape developed as a messianic meal in the Kingdom of God. Such covenant 
meals were an expression of joy. The Bridegroom was at hand; why fast! In Cor- 
inth they got the message, but abused the principle in practise.1° We cannot for- 
get “the manifest tradition of eschatological joy in which the meal is celebrated.’ 
In the course of time the Church became ambivalent because it looked back and 
recalled the death of Jesus, perhaps as a misunderstanding of “remembrance of 
me,’’ as well as looked forward to the Parousia.1© This is the reality of the presence, 
while we over-emphasize the reality of the suffering. “This element of eschatologi- 
cal joy is almost completely lacking in our celebration.’’"1°% Perhaps the study of 
Qumran texts will help to bring back to the Holy Supper, the eschatological joy 
and the realization of triumph at the apocalyptic banquet, replacing the all too 
dominant place of confession, penitence and mourning. The Last Supper was 
transformed by the Resurrection into the Lord’s Supper. “The Christian Eucharist 
has its primitive origin, as it was celebrated on the Palestinian ground, in the ordi- 
nary meal which the disciples shared with Jesus, of which we find a model in the 
Manual of Discipline—ordinary meals which after the Resurrection were trans- 
formed by the glad thought of the Risen Lord’s Appearance.’’1°4 As the “Word 
became flesh” and dwelt among us, but had a terminus in the grave of Jesus, so 
the Word is to be preached only to the end of the world and no more; the Com- 
munion is to be celebrated until He comes and no more.!® After that the fullness 
of His presence in His Kingdom. 


The Christian Sacrament of the Altar according to Schweizer! has three motifs: 
a) looks back and proclaims the death of Jesus in the meal; b) is an ever-present 
renewal and strengthening of the covenant, communion with God; c) is future in 
anticipation of the Messianic banquet. Of these motifs the last two are both clearly 
in Qumran texts. In other studies of the Eucharist we hear four themes: a) a ‘‘means 
of grace” conveying strength unto the perfection of the saints; b) a fellowship meal 
uniting all in union with God and one another. The Roman Catholic doctrine of 
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the mystical union is not at Qumran whatever one may find in the New Testament.1% 
c) A memorial celebration of Christ’s death till He come. But surely it is far more 
than this which is the sole theme in many Protestant celebrations.1%8 d) A fore- 
taste of the Messianic banquet. Already in 1901 Albert Schweitzer tried to re- 
emphasize this last aspect, and New Testament scholars regardless of their theory 
of origin accept it. Of these four at least b and d are at Qumran, and there is a 
possibility of a. 


The originality of Christ and the Sacraments is not at stake in this study. Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish scholars have all recognized the significant difference. 
The absence of point c above is pertinent. “The Lord’s Supper and Qumran banquet 
are not the same rite, for nothing in Qumran ties it with the person and work of 
Christ.”°9 “The new element is the relation of Christ to the bread and wine.’1° 
Even Gaster, although not holding to the apocalyptic banquet for IQS or IQSa 
concludes, “Even, if for argument’s sake, this document did refer to a divine es- 
chatological Messiah attending a banquet with His disciples, it would still not be a 
Eucharist in the Christian sense, for there is not the slightest suggestion that the 
bread and wine were regarded as his flesh and blood, or that consumption of them 
had any redemptive power. At most, it would be an agape, or love-feast.”’111 


Curiously only the humanists Dupont-Sommer and Allegro, and the Unitarian 
Powell Davies see these documents as destroying the uniqueness of Christ and the 
Sacraments. Some Catholics and Protestants unwittingly have joined them and 
oppose all such attempts at tracing parallels, sources, analogies as dangerous to the 
faith. Surely a sane conclusion is that of Aulén: “The question about the validity 
of the Sacraments is not a question about the origin of the sacramental idea, its 
development, and the elements which are possibly to be found in the primitive 
Christian conception. . . . Even if it can be shown that the sacramental idea was 
widespread in the time of Jesus and that there are certain evident connections 
between the Christian Sacrament and similar rites which are found outside Chris- 


tianity, it is not thereby proved that the Sacraments are invalid and should be rejected 
as means of grace,’’112 
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Ai The Altar 


Almost all the readers of this journal either serve at the altar of the Church or are 
vitally interested in its meaning, use, and care. Pastors spend the most important 
hours of their Christian ministry reading the Scriptures, praying, and celebrating 
the Sacrament at the altar. Members of altar guilds have identified their particular 
service to the Lord directly with the altar by their very name. Christian architects 
and artists who work in church design and decoration must be aware of the central 
position and meaning of the altar. All faithful baptized and confirmed Christians 
regularly gather around the altar for “The Sacrament of the Altar.” These are the 
people who read UNA SANCTA, and all of them want to grow in reverence and 
appreciation for what their Blessed Lord is doing for them “‘at the altar’ and for what 
they are committing themselves to when they celebrate, serve, create, or kneel ‘‘at 
the altar.” This new feature of UNA SANCTA is intended to be a comprehensive 
section covering a wide range of content and containing items of interest and use 
to these people. 


In this first appearance of ‘‘At the Altar” we wish to offer some Biblical back- 
ground material and interpretive paragraphs on the altar itself. 


The Altar in the Bible 


A most edifying topic discussion for an altar guild or any Bible study group would 
be a study of the use of the word “altar” in the Bible. Take a good Bible concordance. 
Look up the word “altar” and follow it through the Scriptures. You will gain some 
rewarding insights. You will see how the altar is associated with God’s presence, 
God’s promises, God’s worship, sacrifice, prayer, and joy in the Lord’s making Him- 
self known to men. The following are a few of the passages that we found of special 
interest in such a study. 





This new department of UNA SANCTA is conducted by the Rev. Harold W. Scheibert, pastor 
of Bethlehem Church, Delmar, New York. Pastor Scheibert describes his plans for “At the Altar” 
as follows: “In this section we will attempt to include interesting items of a devotional and 
practical nature. We hope to have something in each issue which will be of help to all of UNA 
SANCTA's readers. We plan to include suggestions for the conduct and ceremonial of the 
Service, comments on and interpretation of the rubrics in the Lutheran Service books, practical 
suggestions for altar guilds and acolytes, hints on the use of vestments and other externals, 
occasional comments on the arts and architecture in our worship, and devotional paragraphs 
by great Christian writers, ancient and modern. With this broad coverage we hope never to lose 
sight of the universal faith in the crucified and risen Jesus Christ. Our comments on externals 
will always try to remain aware of the basis for these acts. We hope to offer materials written 
from the point of view of a firm commitment to the principles of UNA SANCTA. We hope 
to help foster a liturgical and sacramental revival in American Lutheranism which will be most 
pleasing to our Blessed Lord.” 
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The word “altar” appears for the first time in the Scriptures in Genesis 8:20. 
There we read that Noah built an altar to make a sacrifice of thanksgiving for deliver- 
ance from the Flood. In Genesis 12:7 we find Abram building an altar in the land 
promised to his descendants because the Lord had appeared to him there and given 
him an important promise. In Genesis 22:9 there is the record of Abraham building 
an altar to sacrifice his only son as God had commanded him. Jacob built an altar at 
Bethel, according to Genesis 35:1, because God's presence had been revealed to him 
there. Exodus 17:15 tells how Moses built an altar with joy and gratitude after God 
helped him gain a great victory over the Amalekites. He named the altar, ‘The 
Lord is my banner.” 


In Exodus 20:24-26 and Exodus 27 we find the detailed directions that God gave 
Moses for the building of ritual altars. Especially notable are the precautions which 
were to be taken to maintain proper reverence for the altar as the place of God’s 
holy presence. Exodus 20:25 forbids the use of an altar hewn from stones made with 
man’s tools. Such an altar was profaned. Only natural stones could be used. Exodus 
20:26 forbids the exposure of any nakedness to the altar. As in Genesis 3, nakedness 
now is a sign of man’s shame and corruption. Numbers 18:3 even provides the death 
penalty for too much familiarity with the altar and its sacred vessels. God’s instruc- 
tions for the dedication of the altar in Exodus 29:37 make us aware of the deep 
reverence expected for this symbol of God’s presence. We read there, “Seven days 
you shall make atonement for the altar, and consecrate it, and the altar shall be most 
holy ; whatever touches the altar shall be holy.” 


In Leviticus 6:9 a command is given that the fire on the altar is to be kept 
burning day and night. Numbers 7:84-86 lists the precious vessels of silver and 
gold appointed for use on the altar. Joshua 22:34 describes how a specially built 
altar became a witness before God of a peace settlement between the tribes of 
Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh. For a puzzling but interesting little story centering 
around God’s altar read 1 Kings 13:1-10. The Psalms have some interesting refer- 
ences to God’s altar. Look up, for example, Psalm 26:6 and Psalm 43:3-4. Isaiah 
prophesies in 19:19 that some day there will be “‘an altar to the Lord” in the land 
of Egypt. For the Israelites this was a most remarkable prophecy. Isaiah’s prophecy 
in 56:6-7 envisions the universality of the Christian Church with ‘‘foreigners’” and 
“all peoples” being ‘‘accepted on my altar.’’ In Lamentations 2:7, Joel 1:13, and 
Joel 2:17 the sins of the people are bewailed in terms of God’s altar. 


When our Blessed Lord Christ came, His holy cross became the altar of sacrifice. 
However, the altar as a symbol of God’s presence and as a center of worship was 
continued. In St. Matthew 5:23-24 our Lord gives instructions regarding the 
offering of gifts at the altar. In His discussions with the scribes and Pharisees in 
St. Matthew 23:18-22 Jesus speaks of swearing by the altar. The shocking thing 
about the murder of Zechariah, says Jesus, was that his blood was shed “‘between 
the sanctuary and the altar’ (St. Matthew 23:35). The New Testament com- 
munion table is compared to the Old Testament altar in 1 Corinthians 10:18-21 
and is called the “table of the Lord.” 


In conclusion, two references from the majestic Revelation of St. John attract 
our attention. In the revelation recorded in 6:9 we see an angel opening the “fifth 
seal” and “seeing under the altar the souls of those who had been slain for the 
word of God and for the witness they had borne.” In 8:3 the altar is associated 
with prayer. There the vision describes another angel standing at the altar with a 
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golden censer and mingling incense ‘‘with the prayers of all the saints upon the 
golden altar before the throne.” 


The Altar as a Symbol 


It seems that the earliest Christian altars were simply tables for the celebration 
of “the Sacrament of the Altar.’’ St. Paul, as we have noted, used the term, the 
“table of the Lord,” in 1 Corinthians 10:21. When the Christian Church was forced 
underground into the catacombs because of persecutions, the tombs of the Chris- 
tian martyrs were often used as altars. This is the source of the familiar tomb- 
shaped altars so common among us today. Early Christians often placed their 
altars on the east side of their church rooms. This was done so that when they faced 
the altar and celebrated their sacrament they would face Jerusalem, the city where 
the Great Sacrifice—our Lord’s death on the cross—and the Great Victory—our 
Lord's resurrection from the dead—took place. 


From the Bible passages which mention the altar we can derive the symbolical 
meaning that the altar has for the Christian Church today. We would suggest that 
on the basis of the Holy Scriptures the altar can be viewed as a symbol of 1) the 
presence of Almighty God and especially the incarnate Christ, 2) the worship of 
God, 3) sacrifice, 4) prayer, and 5) the Holy Eucharist, the “Sacrament of the 
Altar.” We would also like to suggest some practical applications that can be 
derived from this symbolism. 


A Symbol of the Presence 


The altar is a symbol of the presence of Almighty God. The patriarchs, beginning 
with Noah and Abraham, associated the altar with the presence of God and built 
altars where God had revealed Himself to them. For Christians in the New 
Testament this presence specifically centers upon Jesus Christ, the incarnate Re- 
deemer. We maintain this association by continuing the ancient tradition of carv- 
ing five crosses, representing the five wounds of Christ, upon the top of the altar 
and by embroidering the same five crosses on our fair linens. The awareness of 
Christ’s presence at the altar, however, is most powerfully maintained by us in the 
all-important doctrine of the Real Presence of Christ’s Body and Blood in the bread 
and wine of the Blessed Sacrament. Here the Church, on the basis of our Lord’s 
words at the institution of the Holy Supper, has gone beyond mere symbolism and 
maintained an actual presence. 


If the altar really becomes a symbol of God's presence for us, some of our 
customs of reverence and respect in church will take on genuine meaning. Main- 
taining a respectful silence before the altar at all times is most appropriate. We 
do well to always remember the words of the prophet Habakkuk, ‘‘The Lord is in 
His holy temple; let all the earth keep silence before him” (2:20). The custom of 
genuflection before the altar or the more modest bowing of the head in reverence 
when passing before the aitar then is no empty ceremony. We cannot forget that 
our Lord continues to be incarnate for us in the Sacrament of the Altar, and that 
St. Paul wrote, “at the name of Jesus every knee should bow’ (Philippians 2:10). 
The “laudable custom,” as our rubrics put it, of women keeping their heads covered 
when before the altar makes sense if we are deeply aware of the altar as the 
symbol of Christ’s presence and of the relationship that God has ordained between 
Christ, men, and women. If this Scriptural injunction has fallen into disuse in your 
parish, it might well be revived by the example of the ladies in the altar guild. 
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First they ought to study carefully 1 Corinthians 11:2-16, and then they ought to 
set an example for the other women of the parish by always keeping their head 
covered when before the altar. Standing before the altar means standing in the 
presence of our Lord. 


A Symbol of Worship 


Secondly, the altar is a symbol of the worship of God. In the Lutheran Church 
worship centers absolutely around two poles, the Word of God (the “Gospel’’) 
and the Holy Sacraments, The Augsburg Confession, our chief confessional writ- 
ing, maintains that, "The Church is the congregation of saints, in which the Gospel 
is rightly taught and the Sacraments are rightly administered” (article seven). Our 
Lutheran Service is clearly divided into two equally important parts, the ‘Office 
of the Word” and the “Office of the Sacrament.” 


If therefore the altar is a symbol of our worship, it is quite appropriate that 
this twofold definition of worship be apparent at the altar. In addition to the 
crucifix and candles, which are, of course, symbols of Christ's presence, there 
should rest upon the altar only the sacred books containing the Services (the Word 
or Gospel) and the Holy Sacrament, together, of course, with all necessary ap- 
purtenances such as missal stand, linens, etc. We can maintain the altar as a symbol 
of the purity of worship in Word and Sacraments by keeping all other objects off 
the altar. For example, if a microphone must be used, perhaps it can be hidden 
somewhere behind the altar rather than being placed prominently on the mensa. 
When the members of the altar guild work about the altar, they would do well to 
keep their tools such as scissors, dust cloths, needle and thread, etc., off it. Even 
the propriety of placing such purely decorative items as cut flowers in vases directly 
on the altar has been questioned by some. The altar symbolizes the worship of 
God in Christ, and it is for the Word and the Sacraments only. 


A Symbol of Sacrifice 


Thirdly, the altar is a symbol of sacrifice. This is eminently clear in the Old 
Testament from the first time that an altar is mentioned. The Christian understands 
that the ritual sacrifices offered up on Old Testament altars were to point forward 
to the Great Sacrifice which God would offer in His Son for the sins of the world 
The New Testament Christian who believes that in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus of Nazareth this Great Sacrifice was made and completed, and who believes 
that in the Holy Eucharist this is made real for us, must see in the altar a symbol 
of sacrifice—God's sacrifice for us. However, there is also room in a Scriptural and 
Lutheran faith to understand the altar as a symbol of our sacrifices. As our con- 
fessions insist, these sacrifices of ours must always be understood as “eucharistic” 
sacrifices, never as “‘propitiatory” sacrifices, which actually atone for sin. That 1s, 
these sacrifices of ours are responses to God's Great Sacrifice for us. Such  sac- 
rifices made in worship are the offering of gifts and ourselves, prayers, and the 
celebrating of the Eucharist as an expression of thanksgiving to God. Since all of 
these worship activities find their focus at the altar, the altar becomes the symbol of 
sacrifice—God’s propitiatory sacrifice and our eucharistic sacrifice. 


A Symbol of Prayer 


Fourthly, the altar is a symbol of prayer. This is so obvious that little more need 
be said about it. Our service books call for us to face the altar when addressing 
God in prayer. The use of incense about the altar in Biblical worship was and is 
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always in connection with prayer. St. Luke 1:8-11 records the burning of incense 
at the altar of incense by the priest Zechariah. While he was performing this 
ritual, we read that “the whole multitude of the people were praying outside at 
the hour of incense’ (v. 11). The familiar versicle from Psalm 141:2 in the 
Lutheran Vespers, ‘Let my prayer be set forth before thee as incense, and the lifting 
up of my hands as the evening sacrifice,’ is prayed immediately before the Vesper 
canticle and the prayers. In Christian art the altar is often a symbol of prayer. 


A Symbol of the Sacrament 


Finally, of course, the altar is a symbol of the Ho/y Eucharist. The most common 
term for this Sacrament among Lutheran people is not ‘the Mass,” although this 
term is frequently used in the Lutheran Confessions. Nor is it “the Holy Eucharist,” 
although this term has much to recommend it and ought to be explained and used 
regularly. The most common Lutheran term, in addition to “the Holy Communion” 
and “the Lord’s Supper” is ‘the Sacrament of the A/tar.”” Martin Luther used this 
term in the sixth chief part of his Small Catechism, and most Lutherans are in- 
structed with this catechism. Since Lutheranism uses this term so prominently, among 
us especially therefore the altar ought to be a powerful symbol of this most 
Blessed Sacrament. 


The Altar in a Devotional Classic 


One of the glories of the faith of the Christian Church is its unchanging char- 
acter. Although the world changes, and the application of our faith must change 
to meet modern times, the faith itself does not change. Therefore the following words 
from the well known devotional classic, The Imitation of Christ by Thomas 4 
Kempis, are just as appropriate today as they were when they were written in the 
fifteenth century. 


Many run about to various places to see relics of the saints, and are amazed at 
hearing of their deeds, gaze at the splendid buildings of their shrines, and kiss 
their sacred bones folded in silk and gold; and lo Thou, my God, holy of holies, 
Maker of men and Lord of angels, art here present with me on the altar. The 
inspecting of such things is often mere human curiosity and the novelty of 
something not seen before, and small fruit of betterment is brought back, 
especially where there is such frivolous running about with no real change of 
heart. But here in the Sacrament of the Altar Thou art completely present my 
God the man Christ Jesus, where too is felt the full enjoyment of everlasting 
well-being whenever Thou art worthil; and devoutly received. Assuredly no 
levity of mind draws one to this. nor curiosity, nor sensuous emotion, but firm 
faith, devout hope, and genuine love. 


(From Book IV, “A Devout Call to Holy Communion,” Part 1, 
“With What Great Reverence Christ Should bz Received.’’) 


—Harold W. Scheibert 
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Fourth & Carpenter Sts. 


Peak and San Jacinto 


Key: AC, Ante-Ccmmunion; ex, except; 1S, first Sun 
of month; 2S, second Sun of month, etc.; HC, Holy 
Communion; V, Vespers. All service hours listed 
are for Sundays, unless otherwise indicated. 
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IMMANUEL 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


MADISON 
WISCONSIN 


Pastor 


A. F. Ziehlsdorff 
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contemporary chancel treatment by... 
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1016 60th STREET KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Artists and Craftsmen for Ecclesiastical Interiors 

















